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Lessons By Mail For Children “Out Back” 


By Clarence G. Lewis 


Director of Education for South Australia 


NE OF THE mostdifficult publicadministrative problems 
to be faced inSouth Australia is the education of children 


insparselysettledrural 
areas. The Education Depart- 
ment, however, attempts, as far 
as practicable, to give equality 
of educational opportunity to 
all children. 
lished for as low an average as 


Schools are estab- 


six pupils 
But, in the 
children live beyond the reach 


parts where 
of existing educational agen- 
cies, the means of education 
most favored by the parents is 
that provided by the corre- 
spondence school. 

To realize the immensity of 
the scheme, it must be borne 
in mind that the area of the 
State is 380,070 square miles. 


The population is approxi- 
mately a little more than half 
a million, about 50 per cent of 


which is settled in the rural 
areas. It is then, 
that there will be found in the 
far-flung parts of this great 


obvious, 


country many families who are 
out of reach of schools of any 
kind. 
needs of these families and to 


To meet the educational 


bring them into touch with a 
world beyond their own limited 
horizon are the aims of the 
correspondence school. 

This school was established in 
1920, and a certificated teacher 
was entrusted with the task of 
organizing the scheme, and 
enrolling eligible pupils. Out 
back missioners, 
and bush nurses, as well as the 
teachers of Class VII schools 
were requested to submit the 
names and addresses of any 
children who were living too 
far from a school to be able to 
attend. Bythismeans 253 pu- 


clergymen, 


pils were enrolled by the end of the first year, necessitating the 


18 assistants, and 3 typists. 
of the school, 3,450 pupils have been enrolled. Theschool is equip- 


Altogether, since the establishment 
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EACH @ REPRESENTS 

ONE GROUP OF CORRE- 

SPONDENCE STUDENTS 
1930. 
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SHOWING THE FARFLUNG ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ADELAIDE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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addition of three teachers to the staff. At the present time, there 


are 810 names on the roll, and the staff consists of a head mistress, 
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ped with modern typewriters, 
and a mimeograph and mimeo- 
scope for duplicating purposes. 
The teachers are certificated 
women with special fitness for 
the work, which demands skill, 
initiative, imagination, insight, 
sympathy, and thoroughness. 
Proud to Belong to a Real School 
Each of the 
ployed in the 
for a number of 
families, and each has, in the 
aggregate, about 45 children to 
carefor. The pupils are proud 
to belong to a real school, and 
to have a real teacher all to 
themselves, and the teacher 
soon becomes conversant with 
their particular needs, limita- 
and environment. In 
the little letters received from 
the pupils there is a personal 
touch that is almost pathetic, 
and the teacher is kept well 
posted on what is happening 
on the ‘‘station.”” Thus she 
knows that “the baby is 
teething,” that “Davey hurt 
his toe in the wool press,”’ that 
“goats are good for milkingand 
eating,’ and that “poor mother 
has to work for 17 shearers.’’ 
The interest of the parents in 
the work of the children is very 
cheering. Some parents not 
only supervise the work of their 
own children, but perform the 
same office for the children of 
their less-educated neighbors. 
Of the children enrolled during 
the first year, 90 had never seen 
the inside of aschoolroom. One 
family lived 400 miles from the 
nearest school; others had no 
school within 100 to 175 miles 
of their homes. The average 


teachers em- 


school is re- 


sponsible 


tions, 


distance from any school for the total enrollment was 28% miles. 
The conditions of enrollment at the correspondence school 
are that a child must be not less than 7 years of age, and must 
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Photograph from author 


DRIVING TO A MAIL Box For LEssons 
It is not uncommon for children or their parents to go 20 miles to get the mail 
which is certain to contain the weekly letter and assignment from the 
teacher far away in Adelaide. 


live not less than 4 miles from a school. Exceptions in special 
cases are made. Inpatients and outpatients of the Children’s 
Hospital are admitted to the school. If, when the patient leaves 
the hospital, a doctor 
certifies that he is un- | f 
fit to attend a school, 

he may continue on 
the roll of the corre- 
spondence school, and 
receive regular assign- 
ments of lessons in 
the same 
ordinary pupils. 


way as 


Classification, Grouping, 
and Curriculum 


Pupils are classified 
in grades from I to 
VII, and are arranged 
in groups of about 45 
up to and including 
Grade VI. As the 
task of setting and 
correcting lessons in the Grade VII group is very heavy, fewer 
than 45 pupils are usually allotted to the teacher. If it is 
possible, all the members of a family are placed in charge of 
the same teacher. 


Photograph from author 





In this way 

she becomes ac- 

quainted with 

each family, and 

learns to know 

their circum- 

stances, their 

difficulties, and a. 
“irr? Reta ™ “a 

their limitations, 1, a“ ‘a 

and can better : al 


adapt her meth ; 

ods to suit their ~ Ary 
particular needs. be ao A Pe 
In the correspond- 
ence, the teacher 
is brought into 
contact with the 









CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS ARE RELAYED BY TRAIN, CAMEL CoAcH, AUTO TRUCK, AND HORSEBACK 


Per capita cost of instruction in South Australia primary schools is approximately $41.50 per year; the cost 
of instruction of children ‘tout back’’ by correspondence is $39.50 per capita. 
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teacher’s personality which the classroom would not reveal to 
him. Eventually he learns to look upon his teacher as his 
comrade and friend rather than as the one who has been set 
in authority him. Those fortunate 
enough subsequently to attend superprimary have 
shown that they are well able to hold their own in competition 


over who have been 


schools 


with other pupils. 

The curriculum includes reading, writing, spelling, mathe- 
matics, geography (general and physical), history (English and 
Australian), grammar, composition, poetry, nature study, 
gardening, recreative drawing, and coloring of set pictures 
correlated with the lessons. Recently an extension was made 
for the sake of girls who had obtained the qualifying certificate 
or had reached the standard of that examination. A course 
was provided for them which included English literature, draw- 
ing, needlework, and applied arts suitable for home decoration; 
50 girls over 14 years of age have been taking this course and 
have done excellent work. 

Cost to Parents Practically Nothing 


The cost to the parents of education by correspondence is 
Usually all textbooks published by the 
Stationery for 
charge, and even the 

postage is paid by the 
If any 
books other than de- 
partmental books are 
required, they may 
be purchased by the 
parents, or may be 
lent by the school to 


practically nothing. 
education department are provided free of cost. 
working lessons is supplied without 


department. 


the children during 
the period of their 
enrollment. The 


work of each grade 
is prepared by differ- 
ent teachers, who 
plan out the work 
and prepare a suf- 
ficient number of les- 
sons to cover the 
course of instruction 
for the year. Lessons 
are mailed to the pupils at intervals, and, when postal facilities 
permit, are returned regularly. 


(Continued on page 97) 
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boy ‘“‘as a boy,” 
and the boy on 
his part sees 
phases of his 
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THE, REGULAR CAMEL TRAIN FOR CORDILLO DOWNS STATION CARRIES WISDOM AS WELL AS SUPPLIES 
Che head mistress of the correspondence school has formed a reading circlea mong her *‘ out back’’ pupils to encourage the reading of good books. 
Members of the circle pay for their own books which thus become the nucleus of a personal library. The school also maintains a circulating 
library of more than 2,000 copies. Many parents have made donations to the library fund. 
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W ASHINGTON’s INTEREST AND Girt ONCE SAVED THE INSTITUTION THAT BECAME WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington's Gifts to Education 


EORGE WASHINGTON always 
looked to the future. This atti- 
tude was never more apparent 

than in his views on education. He always 
advocated the establishment of schools in 
this country in which American boys and 


girls might receive an American educa- 
tion, for he disapproved the practice of 
sending young men and women to Europe 
where they only too often imbibed ideas 


inimical to the interests of the United 
States. On this subject he once wrote: 

It has always been a source of serious 
reflection and sincere regret with me, that 
the youth of the United States should be 
sent to foreign countries for the purpose 
of education. Although there are doubt- 
less many, under these circumstances, 
who escape the danger of contracting prin- 
ciples unfavorable to republican govern- 
ment, yet we ought to deprecate the 
hazard attending ardent and susceptible 
minds, from being too strongly and too 
early prepossessed in favor of other 
political systems, before they are capable 
of appreciating their own. 

Washington believed that people should 
have practical education, receiving train- 
ing in professions or careers they intended 
to enter. He himself had studied mathe- 
matics and engineering in order that he 
might become a surveyor. In this atti- 
tude toward practical education he was in 
advance of his time. 


Washington a Man of Action 


With Washington, to think was to act. 
When once he became convinced of the 
practicability of an idea he immediately 


By L. Lowell Johnson 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


set himself to the task of carrying it out. 
So on December 17, 1785, he wrote to the 
trustees of the Alexandria Academy (not 
in his own handwriting)— 


It has long been my intention to invest, 
at my death, 1,000 pounds, current money 
of this State in the hands of trustees, the 
interest only of which to be appropriated 
in instituting a school in the town in 
Alexandria, for the purpose of educating 
orphan children, who have no other 
resource, or the children of such indigent 
parents as are unable to give it; the 
objects to be considered and determined 
by the trustees for the time being, when 
applied to by the parents or friends of the 
children who have pretentions to the 
provision. It is not in my power at this 
time to advance the above sum but that 
& measure that may be productive of 
good may not be delayed, I will until my 
death, or until it shall be more convenient 
for my estate to advance the principal, 
pay the interest thereof, to wit, £50 
annually. 

Establishment of the Alexandria Academy 

As his books show, Washington accord- 
ingiy paid to the trustees of this school 
each year the sum of £50. In his will he 
confirmed this gift in perpetuity, and 
upon the death of Mrs. Washington in 
1802, the fund was delivered to the 
trustees. 

This bequest made possible the estab- 
lishment and continuation of the Alex- 
andria Academy, which occupied the 
building for which Washington laid the 
cornerstone on September 7, 1785. The 
school grew out of a need which Washing- 
ton and his fellow citizens in Alexandria 


clearly recognized and which was a result 
of the general disorganization of social and 
political life following the Revolutionary 
War. Before the war, schools of a sort 
were maintained in Virginia by the estab- 
lished church. They were kept by the 
rectors or curates and small entrance fees 
were required. Only the children of the 
well to do usually attended these schools 
and the children of the poor received but 
little education. As a result, the poor 
whites sank lower and lower in the scale 
of living until they became the dregs of 
the community, and presented a serious 
problem with their shiftlessness and dis- 
regard for law. 
Liberty Hall in Will of Washington 

It was to help overcome this evil that 
Washington made his gift, and in his 
letter to the trustees he made it plain 
that he wished the money to be spent in 
educating orphans and children of the 
impecunious to become useful in practical 
and productive fields. The bequest was 
made in stock of the Bank of Alexandria 
which Washington had purchased and 
the fund thus supplied was administered 
by the trustees of the academy until 
free public schools were established in 
Alexandria when it passed to the public- 
school system of the city. The building 
still stands as one of the prominent land- 
marks of Washington’s home town, and 
it is a matter of pride among the people 
there that Robert E. Lee was once a 
pupil in the academy. 
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This bequest to the Alexandria Acad- 
emy was the first of Washington’s educa- 
tional interests mentioned in his will. 
The second gift contained in this instru- 
ment consisted of his shares in the 
James River Co. which he donated to the 
Liberty Hall Academy at Lexington, Va. 
This stock had been presented to Wash- 
ington by the Virginia Legislature because 
of his efforts in promoting and encourag- 
ing the opening of waterways from the 
Atlantic inland. He had 
fused to accept it for himself, but in order 
not to appear unappreciative he con- 
sented to hold it in trust until it 
be turned over to some worthy 
tional institution in Virginia or any other 
school the legislature might approve of. 
The assembly left the matter entirely up 
to Washington. 

At this time the Liberty Hall Academy 
was on the verge of being discontinued 
because of the lack of funds to maintain 
it. Mr. Graham, the rector of the insti- 
tution, was about to resign when he 
learned of the gift with which Washington 
intended to endow some school. He im- 
mediately prepared a report of the situa- 
tion at Liberty Hall together with a de- 
scription of the school which he forwarded 
to Washington, then President of the 
United States. After considering the 
case of this school, Washington decided 
in its favor and in September, 1796, com- 
municated his decision to the Governor of 
Virginia. 

The trustees of Liberty Hall Academy 
deeply appreciated the gift, and to ex- 
press their gratitude, changed the name 
of the institution to Washington College 
and conferred upon the illustrious bene- 
factor the degree of doctor of laws. 

The Name of Washington and Lee University 

The later story of this school is most 
interesting. Washington College con- 
tinued its activities until the interrup- 
tion occasioned by the Civil War. Its 
work was resumed in the summer of 1865 
and Gen. Robert E. Lee was elected its 
president. The beloved leader of the 
Confederate armies gave up opportunities 
to recoup his financial losses during the 
war in order to devote the remainder of 
his life to the school. The endowment 
left by Washington which had been con- 
siderably augmented by a gift from the 
Society of the Cincinnati enabled it to 
continue, and when Lee died in 1870 the 
school was renamed Washington and 
Lee University. 

A “National University” One of Washington's Plans 

Washington’s greatest interest in public 
education, however, was centered in the 
national university which he hoped Con- 
gress would establish in the Federal city. 
In his address to Congress on January 8, 
1790, he said: 


There is nothing which can better de- 
serve your patronage than the promotion 


seaboard re- 


would 


educa- 


of science and literature. Knowledge is 
in every country the surest basis of hap- 
piness * * *, Whether this desirable 
object will be best promoted by affording 
aids to seminaries of learning already 
established, by the institution of a na- 
tional university, or by other expedients 
will be well worthy of a place in the de- 
liberations of the legislature. 


The legislators failed to act upon the 
President’s suggestion, but he con- 
tinued to urge the matter all during his 

















THE ALEXANDRIA ACADEMY IS STILL IN USE 


Impressed by the evils of an ignorant democracy, Wash- 
ington financed a school for orphans and children of 
poor people, the Alexandria Academy, one of the 
oldest free schools in the United States. It faces the 
new boulevard to Mount Vernon and houses overflow 
classes of a neighboring public school. 


administration. In his last address to 
Congress on December 7, 1796, he said: 


I have heretofore proposed to the con- 
sideration of Congress, the expediency of 
establishing a national university, and 
also a military academy. The desirable- 
ness of botb these institutions has so con- 
stantly increased with every new view I 
have taken of the subject, that I can not 
omit the opportunity of once for all recall- 
ing your attention to them. 

The assembly to which I address my- 
self is too enlightened not to be fully 
sensible how much a flourishing state of 
the arts and sciences contributes to na- 
tional prosperity and reputation. True 
it is, that our country, much to its honor, 
contains many seminaries of learning 
highly respectable and useful; but the 
funds upon which they rest are too narrow 
to command the ablest professors in the 
different departments of liberal knowl- 
edge for the institution contemplated, 
though they would be excellent auxiliaries. 

Amongst the motives to such an insti- 
tution, the assimilation of principles, 
opinions, and manners of our countrymen, 
by the common education of a portion of 
our youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogene- 
ous our citizens can be made in these par- 
ticulars, the greater will be our prospect 
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of permanent union; and a primary ob- 
ject of such a national institution should 
be the educavion of our youth in the 
science of government. In a republic, 
what species of knowledge can be equally 
important, and what duty more pressing 
on its legislature, than io pa.ronize a 
plan for communicating it to those who 
are to be the future guardians of the 
liberties of the country. 
Washington a Man of Vision 

When the Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were laying out the new 
capital city, Washington them a 
letter in which he wrote: 

The Federal city, from its centrality and 
the advantages, while in other respects it 
must have over any other place in the 
United States, ought to be preferred, as a 
proper site for such a university. And if 
a plan can be adopted upon a scale as 
extensive as I have described, and the 
execution of it should commence under 
favorable auspices in a reasonable time, 
with a fair prospect of success, I will grant 
in perpetuity 50 shares in the navigation 
of the Potomac River toward the endow- 
ment of it. 


sent 


Washington hoped by this example to 
stimulate Congress into taking favorable 
action, but that body expressed doubt as 
to its authority to enact legislation on edu- 
sation, and did nothing on the matter. 
However, Washington could not entirely 
relinquish his dream, and in his will con- 
firmed the bequest he had proffered to the 
District Commissioners. In the will he 
again eloquently expressed his fine con- 
ception of nationalism and his belief that 
in a national university young Americans 
‘by associating with each other, and form- 
ing friendships in juvenile years, be en- 
abled to free themselves in a proper degree 
from those local prejudices and habitual 
jealousies which * * * when carried 
to excess, are never failing sources of dis- 
quietude to the public mind, and pregnant 
of mischievous consequences to this coun- 
try.” 

Although Jefferson and Madison later 
encouraged congressional action and other 
people concerned themselves in the proj- 
ect, nothing was done about it. The 
Potomac company stock became valueless 
due to the failure of that enterpr.se, and 
Washington’s dream of a national uni- 
versity never materialized. 

Numerous Degrees Conferred Upon Washington 

It is interesting to note the degrees 
which different schools conferred on Wash- 
ington because of his patronage of educa- 
tion. These honors included the doctor of 
laws from Harvard, Yale, University of 
Pennsylvania, Washington College, and 
Brown University. It might also be men- 
tioned here that Washington was honored 
with membership in the American Philo- 
sophical Society, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and in 1788 he was 
made a chancellor of William and Mary 
College. From this latter institution he 
had previously received his certification in 
surveying. 
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North Carolina’s School Tax Revolution 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 

agreement in 1931 to proceed along 

the line of complete State support 

for the six months school terms 
required in North Carolina’s constitu- 
tion served as a complete reversal of the 
old doctrine of primary financial respon- 
sibility on the part of the county. The 
clear implication of this new doctrine is 
that the State itself, not only assumes the 
primary financial responsibility, but also 
agrees to pay the whole bill of cost on 
State standards for the six months term 
out of its own revenue. This is a new 
philosophy in school maintenance and 
support. 


This decision, of course, was hastened 
by the financial and taxing situation which 
confronted the general assembly in 1931. 


Although 
tional authorization leads logically and 


our basic principle of constitu- 
inevitably to the doctrine of com- {-—— 
plete support, it probably would | 
not have come at this time except || 
for the 
exerted by the extremely high ad 


tremendous pressure 


valorem tax rates made necessary || 


under the old system of school 
support 

The taxing situation which 
confronted the general assembly 
of 1931 was a very difficult one 
to handle. Land taxes were so || 
high that property was robbed |, 
ofits sales value. Taxes in many | 
counties could not be collected; | 
the counties could not meet their || 


recently declared. 


olution. 


By A. T. Allen 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina 


It seemed a very inappropriate time to 
increase taxes on any source of revenue 
on account of the financial stringency. 
If the burden of taxes were to be shifted 
and lightened on some sources, however, 
they had, of course, to be increased on 
others or new sources of revenue had to 
be discovered. 

In the light of all this, the general 
assembly moved along two lines: (a) It 
increased by many millions of dollars the 
State’s revenue from indirect sources 
and applied these funds to the support 
of the schools. (6) With a reluctant 
hand, it cut the operating costs of the 
six months’ term by an amount sufficient 
to provide, theoretically at least, a 
balanced budget. 

For the previous year, the State had 
put into the six months’ school term 


support of the public schools. These 
measures were of course primarily for the 
relief of land taxes, but the assembly was 
not unmindful of the needs of the schools. 
They went as far as they could go in 
order to carry into effect the principle of 
complete State support without the levy 
of an ad valorem tax. 

Further action, however, was necessary 
to balance the budget according to the 
estimated revenue. The school budget 
had to be cut. They did not try to make 
all the savings at one place, but, after 
canvassing the whole field, they cut the 
cost in many places. This was done reluc- 
tantly. The teaching load was increased, 
and authorization was given for the re- 
duction of salaries on the uniform per- 
centage basis, by an amount not to 
exceed 10 per cent. Many other econo- 
mies were necessary. 





$5,250,000. All of it was derived from 





E ARE living amid a major revolution in 
education,” an authority on school finance 
“One hundred years ago indi- 
vidual support of education was displaced by | 
local community support. 

displacing the community.”’ 
State support 10 years ago. 
State Superintendent Allen demonstrates, has 
stepped to the forefront of the school finance rev- || of 1931, however, went much 
Every educator and taxpayer will have 
to face sooner or later the imperative challenge 
found in this article. 





To-day the State is 
Delaware adopted 
North Carolina, as 


==] These two measures represent 
| North Carolina’s effort to keep 
the public schools open in the 
face of, and in spite of, the fin- 
ancial depression. 


seminal 


State Fixes Education Costs 


For many years we had accept- 
ed without question the doctrine 
that public education is a State 
function. The general assembly 


further. It said that public 
education is not only a State 
function, but that its support 
jis a solemn State obligation 

















obligations or were running on © 
borrowed money; and some of them 
were forced to pay their teachers in 
script which even at this date has not 
yet been redeemed. Some means had to 
be devised to reduce the taxes on land by 
a very considerable amount. Since the 
schools were the largest spenders from 
ad valorem taxes, they came in for the 
first consideration. Educational costs 
had been rapidly and steadily rising for 
10 years. 
To Keep the Schools Open 

In order to meet the problems arising 
out of the increasing costs and the shrink- 
ing values, some drastic action, both in 
the field of costs and in the field of reve- 
hue, were necessary. It was not any 
longer a question of fixing the responsi- 
bility for effectuating a State purpose. 
It was a question of finding enough money 
to keep the schools open and running. 





Address delivered before the National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Washington, D, C,, December 7 and 8, 1931. 





was made to increase the taxes on these 
sources and to levy sufficient additional 
taxes on other and new indirect sources 
to enable the State to operate the six 
months’ term without the levy of any ad 
valorem taxes. At the last, however, this 
was found impossible, and some ad valorem 
taxes were levied. The funds provided 
annually for the 6-month terms are the 
following: 

State funds from indirect sources......._- $11, 500, 000 


State funds from ad valorem taxes_....... 4, 350, 000 
County funds, fines, forfeitures, ete....... 1, 320, 000 
POE cc nnctcinicmadcnasiompiins,, fre 


Another Step in Public Education 


These were all the taxes for which the 
proponents of the State support could get 
legislative assent. This was obtained 
only after a momentous struggle lasting 
for five months. They afterwards appro- 
priated out of the State treasury all the 
money{they had thus collected for the 


- which must be met by revenue 


levied in the name of the State. 


This view makes the whole bill of cost, 
on such standards as the State may from 
time to time set up, directly chargeable to 
the State itself. This, of course, is revo- 
lutionary in conception. It is a complete 
reversal of legislative thinking which had 
been dominant for 50 years. The accept- 
ance of the doctrine of complete State 
support places the consideration of edu- 
cational procedure at the center of all 
State policies, and makes it a part of 
every general scheme of State taxation 
and revenue. It can no longer be shunted, 
segregated, or isolated. 

In undertaking to pay the whole bill of 
cost, it was necessary for the State to 
reserve the right to fix and maintain its 
own standards of cost. It does not agree 
to pay the bill on county standards. 
Such an agreement would lead to bank- 
ruptey. The law does provide, however, 
in section 15, that the counties, with the 
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approval of the board of mi 
and of the State board of equalizatio1 
may supplement each d item of 
expenditure, to bring the schools of 
county up to county 
is not a part of the State support scheme, 
but is supplementary. Thus the principle 
of local autonomy and the power to exer- 
cise local initiative, a principle dear to all 
school people, is preserved and extended 
The doctrine of complete support neces- 
sitates a different kind of budget from the 
f< rmerly 


object Al 


standards 


one which we made for State 


participation. An equalization budget is 


horizontal in conception. We take one 
unit of cost such as the salaries of teachers 
and to that unit add certain percentages 


This gives a budget that is put down in 
layers. It is a stratified 
spread over the State. The 
pay any that 
brought about by conditions peculiar to it 
No consideration is differences 
that may exist. A part of the necessary 
cost may in this way be left to the indi- 
vidual county. partici- 
pating budget must be made on the basis 
of the 
throws all the cost added on 
growth on the county. This 
poor counties to retard school develop- 
ment, and to increase the tax rates. 


budget that is 
county must 
may be 


cost 


increased 


given to 


Furthermore, a 


last year. This 
account of 


business for 


serves in 


Teachers’ Salaries, Stamps, Telephone Bills 


A complete support budget is set up on 
the vertical principle. All the necessary 
costs from top to bottom must be 
sidered if the State is to pay the whole 
bill on the State 
There are listed in the State budget all 
the necessary cost items, from janitorial 
supplies to the salary of the superin- 
tendent. There is $150,000 for instruc- 
tional supplies. The 
office of the county superintendent is paid. 
We also pay the postage, express, tele- 
graph, and telephone bills in this office. 
The whole field of necessary cost is covered. 
Moreover, the idea of complete 
support turns the attention last 
year’s business to the business of the cur- 
rent year. 
to run the schools and not to participate 
in this year’s business on last year’s cost 
It must, therefore, look at the situa- 
tion as it is and provide money to 
the schools as they are and under the 
conditions that and not 
under some theoretical 
ought to be. 

The guaranty that 
paid promptly and in 


con- 


basis of standards. 


clerical help in the 


very 


irom 


The State is putting up money 


run 


actually exist 
notion of what 
the teachers will be 


full for the six 


months’ term is as strong as the State 
itself. If this law fails, then the State has 
failed before all the world. 

The extended term (beyond the six 


months) still rests upon the principle of 


dual support. The State goes by the 


county and into the district and partici- 
yates in the cost of two months of school 
Many of 
districts could not 


The 


State makes an appropriation of $1,500,000 


addition to the six months. 


the rural high-school 


possibly operate except for this aid. 


as a tax-reduction fund, which is distrib- 
uted to the districts on the basis of (a 
their ability to pay and (b) their educa- 
tional costs according to State standards. 
Many of these districts receive more than 
half of their costs from the State. The 
rising cost of education and the decrease 


Local vs. State Financing of Schools 
FT HE PRINCIPLE of complete 
| State support of education car- 
with it, not only primary re- 
sponsibility to pay the whole bill, 
but also a fundamental responsibility 
for the kind and quality of educa- 
tional opportunity to be furnished in 
every community in the State. It | 
no longer matters whether a child 
lives on a sand dune or on top of a 
gold mine so far as his educational 
concerned. His 
rights are the same in every case. 


ries 


opportunities are 


Eventually he must have the same 


opportunity at the hands of the 


State. The accident of residence 
or birth no longer affects him. A 
district line can not exclude him. 


He can no longer be confronted with | 
a tuition bill, and restricted in his 
educational opportunity because his 
neighbors are unprogressive. 

“‘Under the power of local discre- 
tionary control, there has been a very 
rapid development of public educa- 
tion in spots, but it has left neglected 
large areas of territory and large 
numbers of children. The principle 
of local autonomy is often tinged 
It tends to exclu- 
serves 


with selfishness. 
sion and self-sufficiency. It 
to magnify the dignity of a district 
line at the expense of the educational 
opportunity of the child.’’-—Srats 
SUPERINTENDENT A. T. ALLEN. 


in the value of rural property for taxation, 
on which this extended term formerly was 
wholly dependent, would long ago have 
forced the suspension of these schools but 
for the timely aid of the State. The 
whole program of rural high-school educa- 
tion would otherwise have been wrecked. 

How will the adoption of the principle 
of complete State support affect the devel- 
opment of public education in the future? 
No one, of course, can foretell at this time 
the possible effects. The principle of com- 
plete support is accompanied by a large 
train of ideas which are certain to relate 
themselves to the total school situation 
throughout the years. 
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Complete support has been opposed for 
two directly opposite reasons. One group 
of fear that 
lead to an era of extravagant 
The other group has 
lief that it would tend 
the 
ward either 
out to mean 


of thinkers has opposed it out 
it would 
school expenditure. 
opposed it in the be 
budget Does 
logic of the situation lead t 
extreme? Might it not turn 
an adequate system, supported by a rea- 
children in the 


toward a restricted 


sonable budget for all the 
State? 

This principle is not selective and exclu- 
sive, but itis allinclusive. It fits into the 
doctrine of a universal educational oppor- 
It is democratic in conception. 
It supports educational equality. It 
tends to ir conception of the 
place and meaning of public education in 
our civilization. Perhaps it will help us to 
quit thinking of public education on the 
basis of a district enterprise, and lead us 
to think of it in terms of a State effort— 
leveling up the waste places and carrying 
intain cove, on terms 


tunity. 


bre aden oO 


hope to the last mon 


of equality and fairness to all 


Supervisors of Student Teaching to 
Meet 


The annual meeting of the Supervisors 
of Student Teaching will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in with the 
National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in 
February. This organization studies and 
promotes various phases of laboratory 
work in preparation of Or- 
ganized 12 years ago, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
it now has 350 members. A. R. Mead, 
University of Florida, is chairman of the 
research Field 
mitteemen are active in 17 


connection 


teachers. 


committee. service com- 


States 


The twelfth annual conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be 
held in Baltimore, Md., February 18-20. 
with the Emerson Hotel as headquarters, 
Among the speakers will be Dr. George 8. 
Counts, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Dr. Fannie 
W. Dunn, Marion E. Miller, Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
Ralph M. Pearson, and others. Sessions 
will all relate to the present 
education in the 
reconstruction. 


status of 


problem of social 


Teachers as well as pupils ride in school 
busses. To attend a recent conference, 
teachers in Cazenovia County, N. Y., 
found this means of transportation very 
convenient and economical. Principal 
Donald Barker reports the experiment 
saved more than $100 for De Ruyter cen- 
tral school district and the State. 
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f service. Forty -four rooms. At the close 

| high se , selected of the period pupils 
as representative of return the books to 
the better practices the library. During 
in school library work, the first six months 

were visited. > > . ' a of the 1930-31 school 
Supervised study, NEw METHODS IN EDUCATION INCREASE THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARIES TO SCHOOLS vear the circulation of 
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room period relate. class periods. Hutchins Intermediate 
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School, Detroit, has seven library con- 
ference rooms which are frequently used 
by groups of pupils the 
library at class time 4 few other schools 
also allow the pupils to study in groups in 
the library during class periods 

Departmental libraries have been organ- 
ized at the J. E. Brown High 
School, Atlanta. Classes are scheduled in 
rotation so that each 
departmental library from one to three 
times a week at which times the teachers 
conduct supervised study. 

At the Jackson (Mich.) High School, a 
library classroom connects directly with 
the library. Any teacher who wishes to 
conduct supervised study may bring his 
class to this classroom, where any books 
needed will be assembled for the duration 
of the period. 


who come to 


Junior 


class meets in its 


Children Clip Old Magazines 


A problem sometimes created by the 
project method of teaching is reported by 
a number of librarians who find that pupils 
frequently cut pictures from magazines 
and books in order that they may include 
them in booklets which they are making 
for various classes. A number of libra- 
rians are meeting this situation by pro- 
viding a shelf of discarded magazines from 
which pupils may cut pictures for use in 
booklets. This method is used at Ballard 
High School, Seattle, where the librarian 
asked one of the exclusive clubs of the 
city to send her the old magazines which 
they no longer need. The club readily 
agreed to do this. 

Knowing teachers, their needs and their 
interests any 
library service. 
reported for encouraging them to make 
effective the 
regarded as supplementary to this basic 
requirement. 

Notifying 
received by the library, 
with bibliographies of 
available for the subjects they teach, and 
inviting teachers to suggest books to be 
ordered are services wit: a valuable per- 
sonal touch many 
libraries employ. At Omaha 
High School new books received by the 
library are held for exhibit for one week 
béfore they are placed in circulation. 


is fundamental to school 


Such other devices as are 
must be 


use of library 


teachers of new material 
supplying teachers 


library materials 


which high-school 


Technical 


Library News Bulletin Used in Many Libraries 


A aumber of librarians prepare at regu- 
lar intervals a library news bulletin which 
they distribute to teachers. At the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls library 
news items are often included in the bulle- 
tin regularly sent out to teachers by the 
principal. 

The librarian of a junior high school in 
Cleveland made an interesting study of the 
number of pupils sent to the library by 
various teachers during a period of one 


in this school the pupil is admitted 
to the library by a slip signed by the 


week 


teacher of the class for which he is to 
do library work). The data gathered 
indicated that one teacher had sent as 


many as 300 pupils to the library during 
the week; while another had sent only 
4 during the same length of time. This 
study formed the basis for a discussion at 
a faculty meeting during which the prin- 
emphasized the value of having 
pupils the library. The librarian 
reports that the results of this study and 
of the faculty discussion have been readily 


cipal 


use 


apparent 

The librarian at the Bronxville (N. Y.), 
High School invites the teachers to tea in 
the library once a week. The attendance 
at these teas is good, and the librarian 
uses the excellent opportunity to bring 
books of interest to the attention of her 
guests. At East High School, Denver, 
departmental teas are held in the library 
On each occasion the 
library displays materials particularly 
valuable to the department entertained. 

Five minutes of each faculty meeting at 
Girls High School, Brooklyn, is reserved 
for the librarian. During this period she 
calls to the attention of the faculty new 
books in the library and any new features 


from time to time. 


of library service. 
Teachers Work in Library One Period Each Day 


At Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, a 
teacher in each department is assigned to 
the library for one period a day. The 
teacher spends this time in analyzing on 
ecards the books which may be of value for 
her department. Duplicate 
these cards are made, one for the library 
and one for the department office. 

At the R. J. Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 13 teachers are 
assigned to work in the library for one 
each day. They engage in such 
activities as filing clippings, caring for 
reserve books, and making bibliographies 
of materials for use in their departments. 
This plan not only gives actual assistance 
to the librarian, but also provides for the 
regular contact with the 
The library staff finds that hav- 


copies of 


period 


teachers a 
library 
ing teachers assist in the library does 
much to encourage them to use it. 
Holding book exhibits, advertising 
books by means of posters, posting book 
jackets, 


sche »¢ )] 


and placing book notes in the 
paper are accepted methods for 
Others 
mentioned are meeting 
The Lake Junior 
holds a 
The second- 


encouraging recreational reading. 
less frequently 
with apparent success. 
High School, 


story hours twice each year. 


Denver, series of 
semester story-hour series closes with a 
program for vacation reading sponsored 
hy the Denver Public Library. 

The librarian at South High School, 
Denver, is often invited to give book talks 
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and to read poetry for English classes in 
her school. At East High School, Den- 
ver, the librarian gives book talks to the 
the interest 
them in available library materials related 


various clubs of school to 
to their club activities 

A number of librarians report methods 
of encouraging recreational reading by 
working through groups. 
The librarian at Lake Junior High School, 
Denver, whenever she is invited to do so, 


home room 


gives book talks to the various home room 
groups in the school 

At Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., members of the 
library council, a pupil organization with 
a representative from each home room, 
give book talks before their respective 
groups. The librarian makes suggestions 
and assists the council members in prepar- 
ing their talks. 

In Bronxville, N. Y., and at West Allis, 
Wis., high-school their 
pupils to the library during home room 
periods and permit 
free reading. 

The library of Girls High School, Brook- 
lyn, devotes the last 15 minutes of the 
final period of the day on Friday to in- 
formal book talks given by the librarian 
to the pupils who happen to be in the 
library. These talks increase the borrow- 
ing of books for week-end recreational 
reading. 

The librarian at Harper Junior High 
School, Chicago, permits the pupils to 
browse among books during the latter part 
of each regular period of instruction in the 
use of the library. 


teachers bring 


them to engage in 


Children Participate in Autograph Collecting 


At Hutchins Intermediate School, De- 
troit, the librarian has made a remarkable 
collection of autographs which include the 
signatures of Grenfell, Roosevelt, Kipling, 
and Edison. Around these autographs 
she builds displays of books related to the 
man whose autographs she is featuring. 
She takes every opportunity to secure for 
the library autographed copies of books 
in which the pupils are interested. Pupils 
participate in collecting the autographs. 
During a visit of Grenfell to Detroit mem- 
bers of the library club attended his 
lecture and secured his autograph. The 
pupils now feel a particular interest in the 
exhibit of Grenfell’s books which they 
arranged. 

Although school librarians use various 
devices for encouraging recreational read- 
ing, they emphasize the fact that no 
device can take the place of personal con- 
tact and acquaintance with the pupils. 


bats 
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Spain has more than 35,000 elementary 
schools and the Government proposes to 
create another 27,000. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction decreed that 7,000 
schools be built at once. 
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Courtesy Nati sl Commission of Fine Arts 


MODEL OF THE NEW TRIANGLE OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON, D, C, 


Capital’s Glories Pictured in U. S. Documents 


UPERINTENDENTS and delegates 
J to the Department of Superintendence 
convention will find the Washington of 
February, 1932, quite a different looking 
city from the Washington they saw 
in February, 1926. The plan of Maj. 
Pierre L’Enfant, French engineer, who, 
at the instance of George Washington, 
laid out the city, is now coming into 
being in all the magnificence of its original 
inspiration. Steam shovels have almost 
completely wiped away the ugly line of 
third-rate stores on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. They have opened 
a broad and beautiful plaza between the 
Union Station and the Capitol. They are 
leveling another section of down-at-the- 
heel buildings for the new municipal center 
for the District of Columbia. Among the 
new Government buildings constructed 
since last the Department of Superintend- 
ence met in Washington may be listed: 


Department of Agriculture Administration 


Building " ... $2, 000, 000 
Bureau of Internal Revenue . 10,000, 000 
Department of Agriculture_. : . 17,000, 000 
Department of Commerce--_............... 17,000. 000 


Numerous others are now in process of 
construction. 

Superintendents who wish to read up 
on the Capital before coming in February 
will find the following Government 
bulletins and maps extremely helpful. 
They are also valuable souvenirs of a trip 
to Washington. 

In the Annual Report of the Public 
Buildings Commission will be found a 

92209—32 
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By Margaret F. Ryan 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


report of the progress being made on the 
new public buildings program. At the 
back of this pamphlet is a map 49 by 
22 inches of the proposed development 
of the Mall and its vicinity. Copies of 
this publication are free of charge upon 
application to the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Parks, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, the National Capital, a 
comprehensive standard work by H. P. 
Caemmerer, secretary of the Fine Arts 


For Civics Teachers 
ay 


Teachers whose classes are 
studying the Federal Govern- 
ment will find the free or low- 
cost pamphlets and maps listed 
in this article extremely useful. 




















Commission, publication of which was 
authorized by Congress is now in press, 
but according to expectations will be 
available and on sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in time for the 
February meeting. It covers the early 
history, plans, buildings, public buildings, 
and parks of the District of Columbia, 
statues, and monuments. 

‘*Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 
United States,” published as Senate 
Document No. 95, a bound volume of 526 
pages, containing pictures of all the artists 
and sculptors whose works may be found 


in the National Capitol, is available at 
$3.25 a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents. This particular book would 
be of greatest interest to a person making 
a study of the Capitol building itself, 
although it contains much valuable infor- 
mation as well as illustrations of world- 
famous men such as Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, and 
Rembrandt Peale. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, a 
183-page pamphlet containing 109 illus- 
trations covering the Federal building 
program; the monuments, statues, and 
portraits; medals, coins, and insignias; 
parks and parkways; and the numerous 
other activities of the commission. It 
sketches conditions which called for a 
comprehensive plan for the entire District 
of Columbia; relates the progressive steps 
in making the plan of 1901, which restored 
and amplified the original plan of 1792; 
notes the advance made in the realization 
of that plan; and specifies items still to 
be accomplished. It also deals with the 
historical as well as the architectural 
reasoning on which the plan is based. For 
85 cents one may purchase a copy of this 
publication from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 miles below Wash- 
ington, has not been overlooked in this 
building program. A road following the 
Potomac has been constructed connecting 
the national capital with the historic 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Subject for a Thesis 


AST YEAR 4,651 research studies in 
i education were made. By conserva- 
tive estimate this represents an expendi- 
ture in time, money, and materials of more 
than $10,000,000. As the scientific re- 
search movement in education 
momentum, it is appropriate to revive 
the stage play’s question: ‘‘What’s all 
the shootin’ for?” 

Research, we take it, is a tool to pro- 
mote the progress of education. Progress, 
let us assume, is a shrewd guess that a 
new idea the school tries out on Johnny 
will be of some use to Johnny 20 years 
hence. If research exists to promote 
progress, it is timely to inquire: How do 
schools progress? 

Research yields facts and conclusions. 
Do facts and conclusions improve school 
keeping? We know of an instance in 
which such an enlightened group as a 
teachers’ association has been told by 
actuaries for 10 years that its retire- 
ment system is unsound; that it will 
break down. They ignore the facts and 
conclusions. 

How do schools progress? Does prog- 
ress wait on better laws? Does progress 
depend on a skillful superintendent win- 
ning community support? Does progress 
depend on a program of parent education? 
Does a superintendent use survey facts, 
or does he say: ‘‘Centerville has made a 
success with this stunt—let’s try it here in 
Hickoryville.”’ 

Forces dictating change are, of course, 
many and varied. Still we hope someone, 
sometime, will shed some light on the 
relative usefulness of the levers to educa- 
tional progress. We want to know not 
only how education in Middletown stands 
to-day, but also how it may and can be 
moved in the direction leaders think is 
forward. 

The answer to this question, if, indeed, 
an answer can be obtained, is tremen- 
dously important. It might challenge 
some of our current cherished educational 
“folkways.” It might reveal interneship 


gains 
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A Request Addressed to All American Citizens 


BacK-TO-ScHOOL 


according to nation-wide reports. 


ing increases in enrollments and colleges and universities have, on the 
whole, more than held their previous enrollment figures. 

Many institutions and organizations by outstanding activities 
have been able to increase and broaden the scope of their student 
This has been most helpful. 

The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief with the 
cooperation of the Office of Education and other national educational 
agencies urges that every possible effort of helpfulness be put forward, 
especially at this time, to assure the continued attendance of young 
people in the ranks of the schools and colleges throughout the Nation. 
FreD C. Croxton, Assistant Director, The President’s Organization on 


loan and aid funds. 


Unemployment Relief. 


‘os and Back-To-CoLLEGE 
well be given renewed emphasis as the close of the first and open- 
ing of the second term of school approaches. 

A remarkable record of attendance has been set this first 
High schools have made outstand- 


movement may 


term 








to be a sounder path to educational effec- 
tiveness than thesis writing. We might 
find that money spent on a Ph. D. might 
better be spent on a thoroughgoing tour 
of American schools. And what about 
the effectiveness of bulletins, pamphlets, 
and magazines? The implications of the 
answer for the selection and use of educa- 
tional publications would be measured in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Anyone who can tell authoritatively 
which are the most accessible paths to the 
goal of better schools will be welcomed as 
a Moses leading us out of a very big 
wilderness. 
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Health and Ambition 


At the present time, not more than 15 
per cent of high-school pupils are taught 
the miracle of their construction, and the 
reason for this is the millstone of college 
entrance requirements hung about their 
necks, or the necks of the principals. Of 
course the colleges do not care whether 
one knows anything about his bodily 
machinery and how to keep it in its best 
running condition. More important at 
high-school age than the teaching of 
physiology is the getting somehow into 
as many of these young lives as possible 
the ambition to be somebody and do 
something, and with it the hint that a 
person is not likely to get any farther in 
his chosen way than his bodily machinery 
permits. If the student gets these ambi- 
tions and this idea, there are many 
sources of health information which he 
will eagerly search for himself. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review 
remarks that the word ‘‘health”’ has un- 
dergone a sad degeneration. Originally 
it meant or included beauty and goodness. 


I wish we could all do more to bring the 
word back to its original significance by 
stimulating a little more the quest for 
beauty and goodness in their larger mean- 
ings, which quest alone makes the highest 
health possible and any health 
worth having. —J. F. R. 
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Motion Pictures Available for 
Schools 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has for distribution 120 series of 
motion pictures in film strip form, the 
majority of which sell for 35 and 44 cents 
each. Subjects include: Farm _ econo- 
mics, farm engineering, home economics, 
farm animals, plant and animal disease, 
farm forestry, farm crops, adult and junior 
extension work. A list of available film 
strips and instructions how to purchase 
them may be obtained from the Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Reasonable prices charged 
for film strips, the convenience with 
which they can be handled, and their 
effectiveness in educational work have 
greatly increased the demand for them. 
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School Life Subscription List Shows 


Large Increase 


Scuoot Lire paid subscriptions have 
increased nearly 3,000 in the past three 
months, according to reports from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It is therefore 
very evident that the recently adopted 
editorial policy of reporting in ScHoon 
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Lire Government publications, maps, 


pictures, and other material which may 


be found useful by teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and students, has found 
considerable favor. ScnHoo.u LiFe will 
continue this unique feature in addition 


to its regular reporting of new ideas in 


education gleaned from all the States and 
foreign countries by the Office of Educa- 
tion staff of more than 60 specialists. 

Among the many new requests for 
ScHoo.t Lire was one from a Louisiana 
county iperintendent, subscribing for 
46 schools. A California city school sys- 
tem sent in subscriptions for 25 schools. 
Sixty new subscriptions came from Grand 
Haven, Mich., and 14 from Rochester, 
N. Y., for the central library and 13 
branch libraries. 

Many schools are finding Scnoou Lire 
one of the most used professional maga- 
zines on the teachers’ reading table. 


[It is one of nine professional educational 
magazines indexed in Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 


Wy 
New Paris Pact Pamphlet 


The National Student Forum of the 
Paris Pact will provide any high-school 
principal with 10 free copies of the new 
Paris pact pamphlet and as many more 
5 cents a copy) as he may wish 
to order. In addition, the Forum pro- 
vides to each school a copy of the special 
Student Parti edition of Shotwell’s 
‘‘War as an Instrument of National Policy 
and its Renunciation in the Pact of Paris,’’ 
and several pertinent pamphlets on the 
subject of national defense and world 
disarmament. Address: Forum Office, 
532 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
wy 


Unique Loan Fund at Boston 
University 


at cost 


Because of a steady increase in the 
number of students asking for financial 
help, Boston University has issued an 
appeal for 10-cent voluntary contribu- 
tions from every student in the university 
to be pooled in a $1,000 student loan fund 
for undergraduates. Not more than $25 
will be lent at one time to a student. 


Ww 
Course in Gold Mining 


Alaska Agriculture College and School 
of Mines offers a short course in gold 
mining. There are no educational re- 
quirements. The course began Novem- 
ber 28 and will continue until February 12. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on gold 
prospecting and mining, which is called 
a depression-proof business. 





Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


In order to determine just which of the 
books that children are fond of, they would 
like to see in moving pictures, a short 
questionnaire was sent to every child in 
the fourth grade of the Cincinnati public 
schools. The results were tabulated and 
summarized in the Educational Research 
Bulletin for November 11. Some inter- 
esting conclusions have been drawn by 
Edgar Dale of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. #® & & Heloise Brain- 
ard, librarian of the Pan American Union, 
has a short article on ‘‘ History textbooks, 
a South American viewpoint” in Histori- 
cal Outlook for December. #*» #& & 
This column noted the beginning of a 
History of St. Louis by Dena Lange which 
appeared in Public School Messenger for 
November 20, 1930. The second and 
concluding part has been published in 
Public School Messenger for September 
30, 1931. The arrangement of the second 
volume is somewhat different from the 
first. Instead of a chronological history 
of events, ‘‘topies, such as transportation, 
communication, and others have been 
developed from the earliest days to the 
present.”’ Original records have been 
studied and many of the illustrations are 
reproductions of originals at the Missouri 
Historical Society. A chronology of 
events, a bibliography, and material for 
the use of the teacher is to be found in the 
appendix. #* & & Ashort account 
of Chile’s educational system forms the 
introduction to an illuminating article on 
the new education program of Chile which 
appears in Educational Outlook for 
November. The author is Lucy L. W. 
Wilson of the South Philadelphia High 
School for girls. The educational revolu- 
tion here described is as interesting as a 
political revolution. #» & S& Sev- 
eral articles on library progress and work 
appear in the School Government Chron- 
icle (London) for November. “A year 
of library work” in brief paragraphs, un- 
der the names of localities, gives an 
account of the library activity of the year 
throughout England. A brief description 
of a library of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
appears under the title ‘The library 
of a great commercial organization.” 
* * & A composite story of Chi- 
cago schools is told in the Journal of 
Education for December 7. Sixty-eight 
people engaged in educational work in 
Chicago have written brief accounts of 
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the high spots in the schools. #& # # 
A study of “Jesus as a teacher”’ has been 
made by Arthur K. Getman, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural education of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. This study, which appears’ in 
Agricultural Education for November, 
takes cognizance of the method and point 
of view rather than the content of the 
teaching of Jesus. Mr. Getman points 
out particularly the skill with which 
Jesus used the question method and the 
parable, and how He was able to inspire 
the 12 to carry on His teaching. & # # 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, has an article on the 
elementary school curriculum in the Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Magazine for Novem- 
ber. & & & In Sierra Educational 
News for November appears an article 
reprinted from the Los Angeles Times. 
Lee Shippey, under the caption ‘How 
good our schools are!’’ shows that in spite 
of tradition to the contrary, in the good 
old days ‘‘when we were a boy”’ the educa- 
tion received by the children left them 
far behind the children of to-day. 
* * & Two articles of interest to 
educators appear in the November issue 
of Harpers Magazine. Floyd H. Allport, 
of Syracuse University, discusses the 
question of ‘‘This coming era of leisure.” 
He contrasts the biological and technologi- 
cal theories of leisure. In the first, work 
and play dwell together, the worker enjoys 
his work and finds happiness in the con- 
templation of a task well done. Tech- 
nological leisure, on the other hand, tends 
to pile up vast areas of leisure to 
be enjoyed in the future, when the 
worker has been relieved by the increased 
use of machinery. The author, after a 
thought-provoking discussion, concludes 
that the real and worth-while leisure is 
that ‘‘whose glory and fulfillment are 
seen within our lives as natural human 
beings.” 

The other article concerns “The im- 
pending radio war.” In it James Rorty 
sets forth the educational as opposed to 
the commercial interests in broadcasting. 
The matter is clearly stated and well 
worth reading. #& & S& A plea for 
a wider study of phonetics is made by : 
Elizabeth C. Kravchyk, in an article on 
‘‘Improving the American speaking voice”’ 
which appears in Sierra Educational News 
for November. If as much care were given 
to the training of the speaking voice as is 
now required for the singing voice, Amer- 
icans would not be known as people who 
are careless speakers and who use English 
poorly. The author feels that the micro- 
phone will standardize the spoken word 
as the press has standardized the written 
word, therefore it is our duty to see to it 
that this standardization proceeds along 
the highest possible plane. 
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The Supply and Demand for Senior 
High School Teachers 


By E. S. Evenden 


Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


HE RECENT increase in college 
enrollments, the more recent finan- 
cial upset, and the present very 
evident increase in the number of unem- 
ployed teachers have all contributed to a 
nation-wide interest in the demands for 
new teachers and the available sources of 
supply to meet those demands. 
first tasks of the National 
Education of Teachers was 
bearing on demand and 
In order to 


One of the 
Survey of the 
to secure data 
supply and unemployment. 
secure data which would be satisfactorily 
comparable between States and between 
sections, it was decided to go directly to 
the teachers themselves. 
time that information has been collected 
on a nation-wide scale from the teachers 
and other workers in the public schools. 
Each reply was returned directly to the 
Office of Education at Washington in 
order to secure frank and complete an- 
swers. The technique utilized in the study 
of “Demand and supply”’ was first uti- 
lized in staff studies in New Jersey, con- 
ducted in 1925-26 and 1926-27 under 
directions of Dr. G. C. Gamble and Dr. 
M. R. Trabue, respectively. 

In order to make the returns from this 
unique set of answers available at the 
earliest moment, of the 
tables are to be presented, as they are 
completed, in Scnoot Lire. The data 
shown on the opposite page are of value 
to State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, to institutions educating teachers, 
to student advisors and to all prospective 
teachers. 

The size of the table and the mass of 
data it contains on the demand and supply 
of senior high school teachers may repel 
first glance. Every line, 
however, is filled with interesting and 
challenging facts. 

Find your State or the State in which 
you are now teaching and start across the 
line of figures. You will first find your- 
self comparing the number of ‘‘new”’ 
teachers (those teaching in a position for 
the first time) with the total number of 
high-school teachers in that State. The 
ratio between these two numbers has been 
called a ‘‘mobility ratio” since it shows 
the rate of turnover. Following the line 
across the table through the ‘‘causes of 
demand” and the ‘‘sources of supply” you 
will come to figure after figure for which 
you will want comparable data from other 
States—neighbor States to the north and 
west—or from the country as a whole in 
your attempt to answer the “‘ whys.” 


possible some 


the reader at 


This is the first * 








45,000 Teachers Answered Thes 
Questions 

Teachers will remember answering 
the questions listed below. Analyses 
of the answers given by senior high- 
school teachers appear in this article 
and the accompanying table. Anal- 
yses of the answers given by elemen- 
tary and junior high schoo! teachers 
to the same questions will appear in 
Scuoot Lire for February and 
March 





ANSWER THIS IF YOU WERE NOT EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PRESENT SCHOOL 
SYSTEM LAST YEAR (1929-30) 

The one reason that explained the 
demand for your services this school 
year 1930-31. 

Predecessor died. 

Predecessor retired. 

Predecessor entered college. 

Predecessor married. 

Predecessor left to teach some- 
where else in the State. 

Predecessor left to teach in 
another State. 

Predecessor entered another pro- 
fession or occupation. 

Predecessor left on leave of ab- 
sence, illness, etc. 

Holds newly created position. 

0 a ae Ae ee | 


ANSWER THIS IF YOU WERE NOT EM- 
PLOYED IN PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM 
LAST YEAR (1929-30) 


Where were you last year? 


College or university in same 
State. 
Teacher-training class, normal 


school or teachers college in 
same State. 

Another school system in same 
State. 

College or university in another 
State. 

Teacher-training class, normal 
school or teachers college in 
another State. 

Another school system in another 
State. 

A position other than in educa- 
tional work. 

Leave of absence. 

Return to teaching, having some 
occupation other than educa- 
tion during the past year. 
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Why, for instance, are only 4 out of 
every 29 (1—7.28) senior high school teach- 
ers in California new to their positions 
while 3 of every 7 (1—2.34) such teachers 
are new to their positions in one of the 
States which adjoins it? 

Why do more ‘‘predecessors’”’ leave to 
teach in other States than to teach in 
other positions in their own States in all 
but two of the New England States? 

Why does New Jersey have one-third of 
its ‘‘new’’ teachers in senior high schools 
holding ‘‘newly created positions’’ due to 
expansion or to reorganization’ within the 
schools while the percentage of such posi- 
tions in several other States is less than 
one-fourth as much? 

Why are twelve times as many ‘‘new’ 
high-school teachers in Texas selected from 
colleges and universities within the State 
as are selected from similar institutions 
in other States? Why do certain other 
States select more of their new high-school 
teachers from colleges in other States than 
from their ‘‘home institutions”? Are not 
such facts of very significant interest to 
teachers in higher educational institutions 
and are they not of even greater signifi- 
cance to the prospective teacher who is 
considering where to go to college? 

Why did some States secure almost 
none of their new senior high school teach- 
ers from teachers colleges within the same 
States, while other States secured almost 
as many from that source as from other 
universities within the 


colleges and 
States? 

Why did Indiana secure 44.7 per cent 
of its new senior high school teachers from 
other school systems within the State 
while Maryland engaged only 11.8 per 
cent of hers from within her boundaries? 

Students of education in a given State 
may discover in this table answers and 
explanations to current State problems. 
They will find that these data give author- 
itative factual bases for hitherto improv- 
able assumptions. They will also find the 
tables explode many favorite educational 
myths. Other questions will arise from 
studying the columns dealing with the 
evidence that very few high-school teach- 
ers are taking leaves of absence and that 
larger percentages of former teachers are 
returning to teaching in some States than 
in others. 

A few minutes work with this table will 
demonstrate its usefulness to those respon- 
sible, in any way, for the education of 
teachers. You will find it a valuable 
reference. 
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School Attendance, 1920-1930 


HERE DOES your State stand 
educationally according to the 
1930 census figures? 

How close does your State rank to 
Nebraska which has a larger percentage 
of its children 7 to 13 in school than any 
other State? 

Did you know that to Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey goes the 
honor of making the largest increases in 


enrollment of children 14 and 15 years of 
age during the last 10 years? 

Are you aware that Louisiana has in 
the last 10 years boosted its elementary 
school population faster, relatively, than 
any other American commonwealth? 

Many interesting comparisons are to 
be found in the 1930 school attendance 
figures just released by the Bureau of the 
Census. When the census takers made 


their rounds last year they wrote down 
for every person recorded an answer to 
the following question, ‘‘Attended school 
or college anytime since September 1, 
1929?” 

Now all those answers have been organ- 
ized into the table which appears with 
this article. The Census finds that 
American schools enroll 5,690,000 more 
than they did in 1920. In other words 








School attendance for the population 7 years old and over, by age, by divisions and States: 1930 and 1920 





Persons 7 to 13 years old 












Persons 14 and 15 years old 











Persons 16 and 17 years old 





Persons 18 to 20 years old Persons 21 
years old and 
over attending 




















Attending school Attending school Attending school Attending school school 
Di 8 
vision and State Total Total Total | | Total 
number, Per cent j|number, Per cent | number,) Per cent | number, Per cent 
1930 Number, 1930 Number, 1930 |Number, 2 1930 Number, _ 1930 192 
1930 1930 | 1930 ; 1930 on aad 
1930 1920 1930 | 1920 1930 | 1920 1930 | 1920 
United States_____ 17, 209, 566 16,398,400 95.3 90. 6/4,678, 0844, 156,378 88.8 79. 9/4, 663, 137\2,669,857| 57.3) 42.9/6,815,710/1, 456,784 21.4) 14.8 1,034,782 344, 789 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVSISIONS: 
New England.....____| 1,076,523 1,056,813 98.2 95.3) 294,870 267,933) 90.9) 75.3) 289,601; 159,078) 54.9) 39.0) 416,527 93,046 22.3) 15.0 71,917 26,290 
Middle Atlantic_____. 3, 462, 605 3,380,168 97.6 94.3) 950,223 878,064) 92.4! 79.3) 941,157) 501,393) 53.3) 32.3)1, 406,219) 262,466) 18.7) 11.0 213,357) 66,672 
East North Central___| 3, 323, 369 3,253,441, 97.9 95.1) 915,264 855,976 93.5 82.5, 894,650! 556,234) 62.2) 40.4/1,310,776| 277,036 21.1) 13.4 220,459 80, 186 
West North Central__| 1, 832,343 1,790,670, 97.7 93.9) 505,951) 451,913) 89.3) 85.3) 504,400) 298,742) 59.2) 48.1) 725,338) 175,999 24.3) 17.3 108,265 50, 
South Atlantic....___. 2, 546,818 2,328,603 91.4) 85.6) 680,219 540,509 79.5) 75.4) 684,901) 328,683) 48.0) 43.7, 982,857) 177,406 18.1) 14.6 104,782) 36,707 
East South Central___| 1, 587,598 1,438,271) 90.6 83.6) 425,609 356,710 83.8 77.5) 433,828) 230,343 53.1) 48.3 608,078) 120,849 19.9) 16.8) 58,280 17,828 
West South Central... 1,893,817 1,709,498 90.3 82.5, 505,821 426,779 84.4) 76.9) 516,653) 296,664) 57.4) 48.1) 761,248) 160,487 21.1) 14.7 89,032 23,905 
Mountain.........___. 553,340, 529,883) 95.8 91.8) 145,475 132,724 91.2) 86.7) 142,218) 94,936) 66.8) 57.0) 205,674) 58,009 28.2) 20.0 34,177) 12,781 
lt 933,153, 910,963 97.6 94.1) 254,652 245,770 96.5) 89.2} 255,549) 203,784) 79.7) 55.4) 398,903) 131,396) 32.9) 22.1 134,513) 30,367 
NEw ENGLAND: | | 
i 107,292 105,131) 98.0) 94.2) 28,663) 26,285 91.7) 83.7] 27,916} 16,697) 59.8) 46.5) 39,465) 9,132 .1, 17.8} 38,905) 2,242 
New Hampshire._____ 60, 045 58,786, 97.9) 93.4) 16,248) 15,186 93.5) 86.6) 15,769 8,745) 55.5) 41.7) 22,647 5,021 22.2 15.5 2,753) 1,489 
I inisinccserece 47, 926 46,619| 97.3) 93.9} 13,075, 11,849 90.6) 86.2) 12,753 7,108} 55.7) 46.0 18,388 3,916, 21.3) 18.1) 1,743 947 
Massachusetts_______- 546,100, 536,798! 98.3) 96.1) 151,181) 140,387, 92.9) 73.9) 147,627) 87,779) 59.5) 40.6) 213,791) 53,503 25.0 16.0) 47,029) 15,974 
Rhode Island 93,110 91,308 98.1 95.6) 24,578 21,604 87.9) 59.0 25,396) 10,270) 40.4, 26.3 36,787 6,249 17.0, 10.8 5,178) 1,517 
Connecticut 222,050, 218,171 98.3 94.7) 61,125, 52,622 86.1) 74.9) 60,230) 28,479) 47.3) 33.0, 85,449) 15,225 17.8 11.6 11,309 4,121 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 

, ae 1, 524, 885, 1,490,022 97.7 93.9) 421,279) 305,763 93.9) 81.5 420,052) 249,610 59.4) 32.6 663,115) 135,206 20.4 11.4, 117,066) 36,897 
New Jersey___........ 541,293 530,766 98.1 94.9) 147,841) 134,638 91.1! 71.8, 147,629) 70,210 47.6) 29.9 214,280 36,224 16.9 10.0, 30,424) 7,304 
Pennsylvania.___.___- 1,396,427 1,359,380 97.3 94.5) 381,103) 347,663 91.2) 79.6! 373,476) 181,573 48.6) 32.8 528,824) 90,946 17.2 10.8 65,867) 22,382 

E. N, CENTRAL: 

877,041 858,592) 97.9 96.0) 238,043) 230,067, 96.6) 87.8) 230,795) 156,336) 67.7) 44.4) 341,728] 78,023) 22.8 14.4) 60,246) 28,219 
ER 426 719 417,301; 97.8 94.9) 116,421; 111,589 95.8) 80.2) 114,272) 71,629, 62.4) 39.9} 166,901) 36,182) 21.7 14.2) 21,697; 8,075 
Milinois......_. 956,569, 934,972) 97.7, 94.7) 271,359] 250,674) 92.4) 79.0] 722,342} 155,619} 57.1) 37.1) 402 745] 80,207, 19.9 12.3) 71,142) 22,028 
Michigan._._____ i 658, 881, 646,460) 98.1) 94.9) 174,782) 164,649 94.2) 86.6) 167,197) 103,177) 61.7| 39.4) 244,418) 49,315, 20.2) 12.3) 41,129] 11, 580 
Wisconsin........____ 404,159! 396,116) 98.0, 94.5) 114,659) 98,997 86.3) 77.8] 109,580) 69,473 63.4) 42.2) 154,984) 33,309, 21.5 14.6 26,245) 10,284 

W. N. CENTRAL: | | 
Minnesota.......____- 359,072} 352,019) 98.0) 93.9) 100,499) 91,563, 91.1) 86.2) 97,256) 55,476) 57.0) 42.5) 137,879} 33,683) 24.4! 16.6) 26,865) 11,364 

SS 336,007; 330,351) 98.3) 95.0) 93,178 83,686) 89.8) 85.8} 90,661) 57,889) 63.9) 51.4/ 129,793) 32,553) 25.1 19.4 17,864) 10,329 
aR 463,249} 448,465) 96.8) 93.4] 129,202} 110,721) 85.7) 82.1) 132,487| 68,413 51. 6| 43.9} 193,754| 38,815) 20.0 14.1, 25,994) 10,400 
North Dakota_______- 111,275; 108,178) 97.2) 92.1| 31,391) 27,693) 88.2) 87.3! 30,712) 17,927) 58.4] 53.4) 42,927) 10,789) 25.1 19.0) 5,034) 2,770 
South Dakota________- 107,718]  104,930| 97.4) 93.5| 28,823] 25,588, 8.8] 86.7] 28,163} 17,695, 62.8) 52.6) 40,240} 11,226, 27.9 18.6) 4,923) 2,322 
Nebraska_.......___- 195, 194, 191, 980) 98.4) 93.9) 52,904) 48,300 91.1) 86.0) 53,785) 33,905) 63.2) 49.7) 77,528} 19,150, 24.7 16.9 11, 620| 5, 093 
aE 259, 828} 254,738) 98.0) 94.5] 69,864) 64,362) 92.1) 87.9] 71,336) 47,347) 66.4) 544 103, 217) 29,783! 28.9 30.8, 15,965) 7,775 

SouTH ATLANTIC: | 
Delaware._....._.___. 31, 947 31, 023} 97.1) 95.2 8,422} 7,701| 91.4) 80.7 8, 569) 4,453) 52. 0) 39.1} 12,695) 2,303) 181 13.2) 1,617) 563 
Maryland......._.___.|_ 221,212} 213,143} 96.4) 92.6] 57,996 48,723| 80.6| 73.6) 58,840| 24,835| 42.2} 31.7} 87,407] 14,129) 16.2) 10.9 12, 694) 4, 182 
District of Columbia_. 47, 809 46,671] 97.6, 93.5) 12,734 12,163) 95.5) 83.2) 13,365) 9,051) 67.7) 44.8) 24,996) 7,441) 29.8 16.2) 12,076) 6,177 
Virginia...............| 390,807) 354,467) 90.7) 84.8} 103,858] 84,438 81.3] 75.5] 104,501) 50,476) 48.3) 44.3] 147,375 26,713, 181 15.0) 13,277) 5,891 
West Virginia.....___- 285, 269) 268,382) 94.1) 89.1) 72,232) 62,300) 86.2) 82.3) 72,195) 35,981) 49.8] 42.3) 100,895) 20,461 20.3, 13.6) 12,224) 3,264 
North Caroina._______| 557,912) 518,865) 93.0 87.0) 148,797) 117,760, 79.1) 77.4) 148,633) 73,241) 49.3) 50.1) 206,684) 39,663, 19.2 19.1) 14,542) 5,926 
South Carolina__- 321,769, 278,155, 86.4) 87.1; 86,505) 63,859) 73.8) 78.0! 86,710) 40,478) 46.7) 49.2) 122,258) 22,186) 18.1 17.2) 13,969) 3,815 
Georgia. ...._. 484,124) 429,013) 88.6) 79.1) 133,987) 98,748 73.7! 67.7| 136,086) 59,267) 43.6) 39.7) 198,812) 28,446 14.3) 11.7, 16,876) 5,126 
Florida. ___.__. 205,969 188,974) 91.7) 83.2) 55,688) 46,817 84.1) 78.6) 56,142) 30,901) 55.0) 45.5 81,735) 16,064 19.7 12.8 7,507) 1,764 

E. 80. CENTRAL: i 
Kentucky.............| 411,252) 375,162) 91.2 88.5 107,676 88,859 82.5| 77.6 105,622, 51,941) 49.2) 42.5 146,226 27,879 19.1 13.8 17,156) 4,613 

Biteanessee- _.----| 406,584 372,730) 91.7) 85.3) 108,379' 92,346 85.2) 79.4) 112,960; 60,043, 53.2) 50.7 164,421) 32,730, 19.9 18.6 16,166, 4,917 
 _ | 439,680! 389,089) 88.5 80.4 120,097) 99,168 82.6, 77.5 123,494) 63,646' 51.5) 48.8 166,600; 29,956 18.0 16.3 14,317) 4,437 
RB 330,112) 301,290) 91.3 80.1 89,457, 76,337) 85.3) 75.2) 91,752) 54,713, 59.6) 51.7 130,831 30,284 23.1 186 10,641) 3,861 

W. So. CENTRAL: | 
Arkansas.___.._._. 303,520 275,103) 90.6) 82.0 82,204 69,800) 84.9) 77.0 82,395 49,005 59.5, 50.8 117,494) 26,571 226 17.7 10,164 3,827 
Louisiana ..........- 331,101 295,954) 89.4) 75.9 87,631 68,576) 78.3) 65.6 87,624) 43,384 49.5) 36.8 129,885) 23,178 17.8 10.7 22,799 3,260 
Oklahoma... - 379, 254) 357,701; 94.3 85.8 99,476 88,426) 88.9) 820 102,189) 64,559 63.2 54.2 149,038) 38,458 25.8 16.8 18,825) 5, 220 

“ee ---- si 879,942, 780,740 8&7 83.7 236,510 199,977, 84.6 79.1 244,445) 139,716 57.2) 48.8 O06, Sat) 72,280 19.8 14.2 37,244) 11, 598 
OUNTAIN: 

Montana..._. 78, 459 76,418} 97.4 92.8 21,523 19,996 92.9) 89.1 20,468) 13,903 67.9 58.3 28,383 8,407, 29.6 21.2) 3,965) 1,771 

Idaho.___._- 70, 290 68,805) 97.9) 95.5 18,927, 17,812) 94.1) 91.6 18,231; 13,188 723) 62.3 ~ 25,247 8,308 329 22.3) 3,685) 1,453 
Wyoming... 31, 832 31,210} 98.0 92.8 8, 202 , 93.0) 86.2 8, 014 5,478 68.4 52.6 12,321) 3,262 26.5 16.4 1,702) 647 
Colorado... ..__. 142,870 138,274, 96.8 93.9 38,161 34,449) 90.3) 86.2) 38,285) 24,215 63.2) 53.2 ,850} 15,859 28.4 20.2) 11,856) 4,139 
New Mexico.._.___._- 69, 853 63,335) 907 87.4, 17,478 14,815) 84.8) 80.4 17,396) 9,980 57.4) 50.6 25,184 5,559 22.1 16.4) 2,539) 1,080 
= 64, 463 58,514, 90.8 78.8 15,976 18,649) 85.4) 73.8 16,064 9,089 56.6 45.3 24,153 5,465 22.6 144 3,855) 1,030 
EE inncccses 85, 122 83,330) 97.9 95.5) 22,456 21,705) 97.1) 93.7| 21,072) 17,047 80.9) 71.4 30,401) 9,950 32.7 247) 5,953) 2,411 

a ieee ciicn 10, 451 9,997) 95.7) 90.5 2, 752 2,577, 93.6 §8.8 2, 688 2,086 75.7 61.4 4,134; 1,289 31.2 22.0 622) 250 
‘ACIFIC: 

Washington....______. 194,814) 190,375 97.7 947 55,300, 52,843) 95.6 88.6) 55,021) 42,262 76.8 545 81,347) 27,353 33.6 21.5) 18,141) 7,471 
..---- ‘ 116,671} 113,949) 97.7| 94.7) 32,988' 31,185) 94.5) 90.6 33,525 24,307 728, 59.7 49,374) 16,439 33.3 24.4) 12,911) 5,161 
a 621, 668 606,639) 97.6 93.7 166,364) 161,742) 97.2) 89.1) 167,003) 137,125 82.1 54.7 268,272) 87,604 32.7 21.9) 103,461) 17,735 
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JANUARY, 1932 


our Nation’s schools have had to provide 
for 20 per cent more students at the close 
of the decade than at the beginning. The 
number of students 21 years and over 
increased nearly 300 per cent. 

Americans have reason to be proud of 
the increasing provisions for education 
which the United States is guaranteeing 
its boys and girls. The census shows 
how educational opportunities have 
grown. Back in 1870 only 4 in 10 Ameri- 
cans 5 to 20 years of age attended school. 
By 1900 the ratio was 5 in 10; to-day it 
is 7 in 10 

Honor to Louisiana 


The percentage of persons 5 to 20 


years old attending school jumped from 
64.3 in 1920 to 69.9 in 1930. 

What school] systems reach the largest 
percentage of the school age group? The 
census figures throw light on this phase 
of educational effectiveness. Nebraska 
leads the list on the elementary school 
level with 98.4 per cent of her children 
7 to 13 in school. JIowa, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut are close behind her in 
this respect since all three show 98.3 per 
cent of this group enrolled. Nebraska’s 
excellent State school census must find 
its reflection in these figures. 

But perhaps those States which have 
increased their percentage enrollment 
most rapidly are more deserving of praise 
than those that stand at the head of the 
list. Louisiana, which had only three- 
fourths of its 7 to 13 year olds in school 
in 1920 had nearly nine-tenths of them 
in the 1930. Arizona 
raised her percentage enrollment in this 
age level from 78.8 in 1920 to 90.8 in 
1930. New England, as a region, stood 
higher in respect to percentage of ele- 
mentary school population enrolled than 
any other section. 

Everyone connected with the schools 
has known that the last decade witnessed 
a phenomenal increase in the number of 
students in high school. The census offers 
convincing evidence of this trend. It 
shows that 2,058,045 students 14-17 years 
of age are in school, an increase of 43 per 
cent over 1920 figures. Some of this age 
group may be in grade school but the 
majority are in high school. 

California has displaced Utah as the 
State with the largest percentage of its 
youth 14~15 in school and it also leads the 
list for the 16-17 level. It has more than 
four-fifths of its boys and girls of the 
latter age actually attending school. 

School attendance laws influence the 
ranking of the States according to the per- 
centage of high-school-age pupils enrolled. 
After California in the 14-15-year-old 
group come Utah, Ohio, Indiana, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, Oregon, 
Michigan, and Idaho. At the next age 


classrooms by 
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Compare this graph with the startlingly different one 
in December Scuoor Lire which reveals that elemen- 
tary school enrollment has apparently passed its 
peak. 


level, 16-17, all the leading States are 
Western States: California, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho. 


Rhode Island Shows Big Gain 


When we turn to the States which show 
the largest increases in these two age 
levels the picture changes sharply. Rhode 
Island is far out in front having increased 
the percentage of her 14~-15-year-old 
enrollment from 59 to 87.9. Two other 
Eastern States, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, have the next largest gains. 

California not only stands at the head 
of the list in the percentage enrollment of 
the 16-17-year-old group but also shows 
the largest rate of increase having 27.4 
per cent more than in 1920. New York 
had the second largest increase at this 
age level, 26.8 per cent. Following in 
order came Ohio, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Washington. 

The census figures for school attend- 
ance! are virtually a mirror for important 
social movements, new laws and methods 
of school administration in the various 
States during the last 10 years. Some 
statisticians consider them a more or less 
imperfect mirror. Office of Education 
biennially collected facts indicate, for 
example, that the Census Bureau’s total 
school population figure, 27,408,758 is a 
trifle low. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to believe that the major trends of 
school population revealed in the accom- 
panying table are not, in the main, valid. 

1 Price List No. 70, Census—Statistics, population, 
manufactures, agriculture, mining, etc., may be had 
free upon request to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington,D.C. The 
Superintendent of Documents also has copies of a 
population bulletin for each State giving the composi- 
tion and characteristics of the population. The price 
of these publications varies from 10c to 30c, depending 
upon the size of the bulletin. 
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Dartmouth’s New Admission Plan 


The ‘junior selection’’ plan at Dart- 
mouth is expected to focus attention of 
high schools on the desirability of having 
their outstanding men enter college with 
a zest for its educational menu, and for 
development along lines of their own 
interest and power in place of a blasé or a 
browbeaten attitude, each of which may 
not disappear until the junior year and 
either of which is more fatal than in- 
sufficient or faulty preparation. Under 
this plan a few outstanding applicants for 
admission to the college will be selected a 
full year in advance of their entrance. 
These junior selections, during their last 
year in high school, will be given as much 
leeway as possible in varying and enrich- 
ing their ordinary scholastic program. 
It is a new and original venture in college- 
admission machinery and one that seems 
to be full of promise, according to E. Gor- 
don Bill, dean of Dartmouth freshmen and 
director of admissions. 


w 


Good Scholarship Worth Good 
Money at Gooding 


To encourage undergraduate self-help 
and to aid high-school students in attend- 
ing college, Gooding College, Gooding, 
Iowa, has introduced a system of honor- 
ary scholarships. Those students who 
come to Gooding recommended by their 
superintendents and principals are en- 
titled to a $25 scholarship for the fall term. 
Maintenance of an average of B in 12 hours 
or more of their academic work entitles 
them to a like sum for the winter term. 
Seventeen are on this year’s honorary 
scholarship list. 


Ay 


A special tour for the study of political, 
social, and economic conditions in Rus- 
sia and their international significance, 
will be given this summer under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. John Barrett, 
authority on international relations, and 
former United States minister to Siam, 
Argentina, Panama, and Colombia. Roy 
H. Mackey, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, and Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson, author and newspaper 
woman, are arranging a series of Russian 
tours this year. 


1) 
Indians Serve Indians 


Nearly one-third of the employees in 
the United States Indian Service to-day 
are Indians. Of approximately 5,000 
workers in the main offices at Washington 
and in the field, 1,512 are Indians. 
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96 
Capital’s Glories Pictured 


(Continued from Page 89) 

shrine. The Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture, in con- 
nection with the Sixth International Road 
Corigress, issued a bulletin entitled ‘The 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway— 
History, Design, and Progress in Con- 
struction’? which may be had free upon 
application to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The 23 illustrations in the booklet 
show the actual construction of the road, 
the grading plans, and the elevations of 
underpasses and bridges. 

And for the research worker—in addi- 
tion to the Library of Congress there are 
in the departments and institutions of the 
city more than 200 special libraries of 
great diversity and value. ‘‘ Information- 
al Resources of Washington” compiled by 
the District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion contains a list of these libraries with 
detailed information regarding each. Sin- 
gle copies of this publication are available 
at 50 cents from the District of Columbia 
Library Association. 

A list of the statues and memorials in 
the public grounds of Washington and a 
description of the Lincoln Memorial 
erected in West Potomac Park are avail- 
able free in mimeographed form from the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, as well as a printed folder on the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

‘Reports and Plans—Washington Re- 
gion,” a 134-page illustrated pamphlet 
on supplementary data of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is also free upon application. 

Two maps of Washington and vicinity, 
showing the automobile roads, are avail- 
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State Superintendents Discuss School 
Finance 


HEN 29 STATE superintendents 
and commissioners of education get 
together, what do they discuss? This 
number of State education leaders met 
December 7 and 8 in the Nation’s Capital. 
They spoke mainly of school finance. 
True, not all of the 2-day meeting was 
devoted to this outstanding problem con- 
fronting school administrators in this time 
of depression. They considered schools 
and unemployment, reduction of illiteracy, 
child health, agricultural education, voca- 
tional guidance, character education, and 
teacher supply and demand, but the sub- 
ject of income for educational purposes, 
school expenditures, and return for money 
spent in the educational field, crowded 
the program. School finance was the 
major topic. 
A leader in the field of school finance, 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, outlined the National 
Survey of School Finance, of which he is 


able from the Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—one, 44 by 52 inches, is 
25 cents; the other, 17 by 20 inches, is 
10 cents. On the back of the smaller 
map is a description of the chief geo- 
graphic, geologic, and historic features of 
the country around Washington. 

After going through all or any one of 
these publications one will not be at a 
loss to know what to do with his time 
when not attending meetings. 








Courtesy National Commission of Fine Arts 


the associate director. Commissioner C. 
M. Hirst, Arkansas, and Superintendent 
Charles A. Lee, Missouri, described the 
operation of equalization funds in their 
respective States. Commissioner James 
M. McConnell, Minnesota, and Superin- 
tendent Vierling Kersey, led the dis- 
cussion. 

Even Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, in his message of welcome 
to the State education superintendents 
and commissioners, stressed the import- 
ance of school expenditure consideration 
at the present time: ‘‘In many ways,” 
he said, ‘‘our schools stand at the cross- 
roads. We are in a period of retrench- 
ment of public expenditures. The ques- 
tion of how to secure the greatest possible 
advantage to the commonwealth from 
every dollar going into education will be 
presented to every group having responsi- 
bility for the maintenance or administra- 
tion of schools.” 

Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of Baltimore public schools, brought in a 
pertinent report on the work of the de- 
partment of superintendent’s committee 
on school costs. 

William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, spoke briefly 
to the State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education, and presided at the 
opening meeting. It was his initial ap- 
pearance at an educational meeting fol- 
lowing a brief illness, and he received a 
hearty welcome. 





MAP PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF 1901 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, to be held in Washington, February 20-23, inclusive, should 


not miss visiting the Interior Department Building, Eighteenth and F Streets. 


bureaus and offices of the Government which in any way deal with education. 


Along the first floor corridor will be an extensive exhibit of the work of the various 
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Lessons by Mail 


(Continued from page 82) 

Some of the parcels containing the lessons are sent to their 
destination by rail car or motor car, some by a camel train, but 
many are left 20 miles and more from the homes of the pupils, 
who think it no hardship to ride long distances to the bush post 
office to mail or receive the lessons. On the part of the depart- 
ment there is never-failing punctuality. Confidence is neces- 
sary when, as one parent wrote: ‘Our boys have been about 5 
miles over the range to the little post office to get the parcels 
of lessons;’”’ and an- 
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prepares students for the university. Seventy-three corre- 
spondence-school pupils have gained this certificate. In order 
to sit for the examination many children are obliged to travel 
long distances. In one case a brother and sister journeyed 120 
miles on a camel and 50 miles by motor car to reach the nearest 
examination center. Another child traveled 140 miles to 
Marree. Some have arrived at the examination room camel- 
sick. 

Many former pupils are at present attending State high 
schools and private secondary collegiate schools. The names 
of some of them are 








other, ‘‘ Father goes 
out into the rain 
and rides across the 
flooded creeks for 
our lessons.”’ 


Mother Acts as Supervisor 
in Most Cases 


In some families 
the school work is 
done under the di- 
rection of a super- 
visor paid by the 
parents—it may be 


language to another. 


a girl who has gained 
her qualifying cer- 
tificate, or a young 
woman who has not 


: of adequate expresssion. 
had a particularly — I 


good education but 
is capable of teach- 
ing the children with 
the help of the cor- 
respondence school. 


nt Lawrence University. 
In the majority of y 


At best one can communicate to others only a very small percentage of what 
he thinks or sees or feels. Language is inadequate. All languages are inade- 
quate no matter how many of them you may know or how skillful you may be in 
using them. Perhaps only 1 per cent or 2 per cent, certainly I should think not 
more than 5 per cent of what one thinks or sees or feels, can be translated by 


As one enlarges his capacity to make himself understood, as one enlarges the 
ability of others to understand him, he opens up to that extent his opportunity 
for usefulness. Certainly in our modern society, where it is necessary for men 
even in the simplest matters to cooperate with each other, it is necessary for 
them first of all to understand each other. 

Language is the principal conveyer of understanding, and so we must learn 
to use it, not crudely but discriminately. I have discovered after a long ex- | 
perience that misunderstandings arise between men largely because of the failure 


Be careful to see that your language is clear. Words must be accurately used. 
Sentences must be short—then add style if you can. It is only half enough to 
have the transmitter work clearly and accurately. The other half lies with the 
receiver, and style, if it be compelling enough, is the sure way to make the re- 
ceiver function well.—OwerEn D. Youna. 


to be found in uni- 


The Cause of Misunderstandings versity pass lists. 


Some of the pupils 
have become teach- 
ers and are now in 
charge of schools. 
Twenty scholar- 
| ships are earmarked 
|| for children edu- 
| cated in the out- 
back areas of the 
State, and 50 others 
|} are open to them in 


competition with 


children attending 
larger schools. In 
1925 one of these 
exhibitions was won 
by a pupil of the 


From a commencement address at St. 
correspondence 





school. 








cases, however, the ———— 
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supervisor is the 

mother, who undertakes this task in addition to her multifarious 
household duties. Heranxiety toeducate her children is generally 
in inverse ratiotothesum of her own attainments, and she often 
pathetically explains that she has had very little “schooling.” 
One mother wrote: “Please excuse Jean’s papers being rather 
soiled this time as we are living in a tent and the temper- 
ature is 117° in the shade.” 

The pupils served by the correspondence school are to be 
found in all parts—in the lonely lighthouse on the tropic north 
coast of the continent 70 miles north of Darwin, as well as on 
the cold and stormy south coast; in small islands in the Southern 
Ocean; in the wide spaces of the interior of the continent where 
sheep and cattle are bred; in the newly peopled wheat-growing 
areas; in the cottages of railway employees; along the Great 
Trans-Australian Railway; and in the fertile fruit-growing areas 
of the River Murray. Some children are 400 miles from a 
school; others travel daily with their parents driving stock from 
one part of the State to another. In some cases the fathers are 
learning with their children. 

When parents, with or without their children, visit the city, 
they seldom fail to call at the school to meet their friends, the 
teachers. To the out-back child.the correspondence school is 
not second in interest to the zoo gardens or the museum. 


Seventy Scholarships Open to Children in Out-Back Areas 


Since 1923, pupils of Grade VII have been prepared for the 
test known as the qualifying certificate examination. The 
holder of this certificate is entitled to attend a high school, which 


Opera and Camp Life in New Teacher-Training Course 


Teacher training at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be different next year, according to a recent announcement. 
It is the aim to create an entirely new type of teacher for our 
new civilization—to make the pedagogue more of a person. 

The most promising high-school students and members of 
younger college classes will be recruited to receive an education 
based on personal experience as well as textbook learning. A 
new demonstration and experimental teachers’ college will be 
established. 

There will be work in the shop and factory, as well as in the 
schoolroom, for the student teacher in 1932. He will go to 
the opera and to an outdoor camp, and he will be provided with 
parties and daily contact with philosophers. For a clearer 
understanding of international problems the would-be teacher 
is expected to spend a year abroad, studying. His home study 
will include a little of every sort of education, even social service 
work. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander, who will head the new college, says 
that teaching is now regarded as one of the greatest of human 
employments, undertaking now much of the work which for- 
merly fell to other social agencies. ‘Since this is the case,” 
he says, “teachers of the future generation must be selected 
from the very cream of the youth of to-day.” 
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Ohio’s Tutorial Plan 


By Walter H. Gaumnitz 


Senior Specialist in Rural School Problems 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT of 

Education of Ohio is experimenting 
with the problem of broadening and 
enriching the curriculum offerings of the 
small high schools. 

There can be no doubt but that any 
progress toward the solution of this very 
perplexing problem promises epoch-mak- 
ing improvements in the character and 
the ddministration of secondary education 
in the United States. How a small school 
with from one to three teachers can find 
the time and the talent to provide a 
program of high-school offerings broad 
enough to suit the various needs of country 
children and how they can do this without 
organizing so many small classes as to 
make the per pupil-subject cost pro- 
hibitive has long been a puzzle to school 
administrators. 

The tutorial plan now being tried out in 
Ohio has the following twofold purpose: 
First, to make available to high-school 
children courses of instruction for which 
there is an expressed need and which in the 
small high school it has been impossible 
to offer; second, to consolidate classes in 
subjects in which there is an inordinately 
small enrollment and a consequent high 
pupil-subject cost of instruction. 


Discontinue Small Classes 


As a result of a state-wide survey it was 
found that in 72 of the counties there were 
a total of 94 high-school classes consisting 
of from one to two pupils, and 791 classes 
consisting of from one to five pupils. A 
study was also made to determine in what 
high-school subjects rural children of high- 
school age most desired instruction. 
Using the findings of these studies as a 
point of departure a plan was devised for 
discontinuing the very small high-school 
classes as such and for offering instruction 
on a tutorial basis. The plan provides 
that highly selected instructors of given 
subjects be chosen to meet on Saturday 
at centrally located points with the chil- 
dren desiring to take these subjects. 
These instructors help the children to get 
started on a series of more or less self- 
administrative lessons, and arrange to 
keep office hours at given points and at 
regular intervals so that children can 
come to them for additionai help whenever 
they feel the need of it. 

The lessons themselves are prepared by 
subject-matter specialists in the State de- 
partment of education. In their plan of 
construction the lessons borrow the best 
points from the correspondence method 
and from the individual contract plan. 


The child’s progress is gaged by the ad- 
ministration of standard achievement 
tests. Every effort is made to keep the 
work abreast of that given in the regularly 
assembled classes taught by the respective 
instructors. 


Cut Cost of Instruction 


Since most of the small classes are found 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades the 
scheme has thus far been limited to these 
grades. An effort is made to recruit to 
each tutorial class from 15 to 30 pupiis 
living in the same or neighboring commu- 
nities. Transportation difficulties are thus 
reduced toaminimum. It has been found 
that the cost of instruction can, through 
this scheme, be reduced from $25 per 
pupil semester-hour in some subjects to 
less than $10. Improvement in the qual- 
ity of instruction is also an important 
consideration. 

A large number of these tutorial classes 
have been organized in Ohio during the 
two school years in which the experiment 
has beenin progress. Thus far the scheme 
has been limited to the 42 counties show- 
ing the largest proportion of small classes 
and the fewest large high schools. The 
subjects found to be in greatest demand 
and in which lessons have consequently 
been prepared are: Advanced algebra and 
solid geometry, chemistry, sociology, and 
economics, bookkeeping, French I, Latin 
Ili, French II, Latin IV, typewriting, 
commercial law, shorthand, Spanish I and 
II, and GermanIandII. It is noticeable 
that a large proportion of the subjects now 
offered are college preparatory in character 
rather than practical. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no good reason why eventually 
subject offerings more closely related to 
rural life should not be developed and made 
available to these rural children. The 
scheme gives every promise of bringing 
broad-gage high-school education within 
the reach of the rural child. The outcome 
of the Ohio experiment will be awaited 
with interest. 

More detailed information on ways and 
means employed in various localities for 
enriching and extending the curricular 
offerings in the smaller high schools may 
be found in the following publications: 

The Smallness of America’s Rural 
High Schools. Bulletin, 1930, No. 13. 
United States Office of Education, pp. 
69-77. 

Baker, Harold Wm. The Tutorial 
Plan for Ohio Schools, Educational Re- 
search Bulletin. 9: 123-32; March 5, 
1930. 
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Collins, M. Earle. Tutorial needs of 
Ohio High Schools. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, 9: 233-39, 258; April 30, 
1930. 


ty 
When the Class Studies Lumbering 


The Forest, a handbook for teachers, 
prepared in the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
at 30 cents acopy. In lots of 500 or more 
the handbook costs only 7% cents. 

This publication, containing more than 
50 illustrations, furnishes very useful out- 
lines, exercises, and experiments which 
may be used in primary and elementary 
grades throdgh the ninth year. Supple- 
mentary reading references useful to 
teachers are also listed. 


wy 


College Credit for Trade Experience 


Kighteen out of thirty-eight colleges 
and universities offering courses for pros- 
pective teachers of vocational education 
in trade and industry allow college credits 
in such courses for trade experience, 
teaching experience in trade schools, and 
for supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in vocational education. The num- 
ber of credits allowed for practical experi- 
ence varies from 5 to 32. Federal Board 
for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 152 
reports these facts. 


wy 
Good Source of Maps 


The Hydrographic Office, United States 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
publishes from its own plates about 2,900 
charts covering nearly every part of the 
world. It gives quotations by letter for 
charts of any particular region. Circular 
No. 3 listing the main maps, charts, man- 
uals, and miscellaneous books published 
by this office may be obtained from the 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Farthest North College 


Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines has the largest enrollment in its 
history this year. One hundred and 
twelve are enrolled at this farthest north 
institution of higher learning. Sixty- 
seven are from Alaska, 40 from the vari- 
ous States, and 5 from foreign countries. 
There are 19 on the teaching staff. 
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Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical Higa School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at senders’ risk. 


House insulation—its economies and 
application. 1931. 52p.,illus. (De- 
partment of Commerce, National Com- 

Wood Utilization.) 10¢. 
Economies and advantages involved in the proper 

use of insulating materials for home construction. 

(Home Economics; Manual training). 


mittee on 


Goldfish: Their care in small aquaria and 
ponds. 1931. 16p., illus. (Bureau of 
Fisheries, Fishery Circular No. 6). 5¢. 
Practical advice for the teacher who considers having 

a classroom aquarium on suitable forms for aquaria, 

location of aquarium, food, diseases and their treatment, 

rearing young goldfish, etc. (Zoology; Nature study). 


The Department of State of the United 
States. 1931. 97 p. (Department of 
State, Publication No. 232.) 25¢. 
Gives the history, functions, and present organiza- 

tion of the State Department. (Civics). 

guide to Latin 


Commercial travelers’ 


America. 1931. 616 p. (Buckram). 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Promotion Series 


No. 122.) $1.50. 

A guidebook for commercial travelers in the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central and South America, which 
may also be used as a reference book by the classroom 
teacher. Covers various details such as documents 
needed, cables, wardrobe, health precautions, etc. 
Contains a suggested list for advance reading—books, 
pamphlets, and reports of general use in obtaining 
knowledge of Latin-American conditions—commercial, 
social, and geographical; the character of the people, 
their customs; and political and economic conditions. 
The four maps in colors inclosed in the pocket in the 
back of the book contain a wealth of detail. (Geog- 
raphy; Eccnomics; Sociology. 


1930. Pt. 1—Arsenic, 
bismuth, selenium, and tellurium, pp. 


Mineral resources. 


Remittances 
Currency 


25-30, 5¢; mercury, pp. 31-46, 5¢; 
Pt. 2—Gypsum, pp. 87-100, 5¢; 
Graphite, pp. 101-110, 5¢; Silica, pp. 
111-116, 5¢; Sulphur and pyrites, pp. 
117-135, 5¢. (Mineralogy; Geology; 
Economics; Geography.) 


Vocational training and unemployment. 
1931. 29 p. (Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, General Series No. 4, 
Bulletin No. 159.) 


A discussion of the question—W hat service can the 
public program of vocational education render to the 
unemployed? Will be of interest to State and local 
directors and supervisors of vocational education in 
all fields, to superintendents of schools, members of 
boards of education, and interested citizens generally. 
(Vocational education; School] administration.) 


Price lists: No. 20, The public domain— 
Public lands, conservation and oil 
leases; No. 33, Labor—Child labor, 
women, strikes, wages, workmen’s in- 
surance and compensation; No. 48, 
Forestry—Tree planting, wood tests, 
and lumber industries; No. 45, Roads; 
No. 58, Maps; No. 54, Political science 
—Documents and debates relating to 
initiative, referendum, lynching, elec- 
tions, prohibition, woman _ suffrage, 
political parties, District of Columbia; 
No. 55, United States National Museum 
—Contributions from United States 
National Herbarium, National Academy 
of Sciences, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; No. 65, Foreign relations of the 
United States; No. 70, Census publi- 
cations—Statistics for population, agri- 
culture, manufactures, and mining. 
(Government Printing Office.) Free. 
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Census of Dyes and of other Synthetic 
Chemicals, 1930. 1931. 
112 pp. (United States Tariff com- 
mission, Report No. 19, Second 
Series.) 20¢. 


Organic 


Production on the United States of coal-tar dyes 
and of other synthetic organic chemicals of coal-tar 
and of noncoal-tar origins. Includes summary tab- 
ulations of coal-tar dyes and of other finished 
coal-tar chemicals imported into the United States and 
summaries of official statistics of imports and exports 
of coal-tar dyes by the large consuming and producing 
nations of the world. (Chemistry; Commerce; Geog- 
raphy.) 

A Graphic Summary of American Agri- 
culture Based Largely on the Census. 
1931. 228 pp., illus. (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 105.) 60¢. (Agriculture; 
Economics.) 

Southern White Cedar. 76 pp., illus. 
(Department of Agriculture, Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 251.) 25¢. 

Takes up characteristics, growth, and management 
of the forest; economic importance, physical character- 
istics, and utilization of the wood; and has an appendix 
containing yield, volume, and form tables. (Forestry; 
Manual training; Geography.) 

United States Trade with Latin America 
in 1930. 1931. 83 pp. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 124.) 
20¢. 

What the United States sells to and buys from 
each of the Latin American countries. As a trade 
unit Latin America embraces the 20 republics of Latin 
America, the American and European dependencies 
and possessions upon the southern mainland and in 
the adjacent island groups, including the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and the Falkland Islands. (Geography; Com- 
merce; Economics.) 

Industry and Trade of the Netherlands. 
1931. 23 pp. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 768.) 10¢. 
(Economics; Geography.) 

Child Welfare in Selected Counties of 
Washington. 1931. 111 pp. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 206.) 
20¢. 

A report on child dependency, neglect, and delin- 
quency in six counties in the State of Washington. 
The object of the study was to find out what the various 
social resources in the districts selected were; the 
number of children in whose behalf special activities 
were being carried on; and the extent to which legis- 
lation and State and local resources succeeded in 
providing adequately for all children in need of assist- 
ance. (Sociology; Special ¥education; Child welfare.) 
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Eacu[Dot REPRESENTS 10,000 ACRES PLANTED IN COTTON 


One of 360 figures to be found in'Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 105 “A graphic summary of American Agriculture based largely on the 
census,”’ available from the Superintendent of Documents at 60 cents. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 


and in foreign countries 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 





DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
Consultants—Continued. 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in ae 
charge): (e) Statistical— : 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Consultants— David T. Blose, assistant statistician. { 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W., Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 


Walton C. John, senior specialist in graduate and profes- Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 
sional education. e 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. > ey Vought, chief. 
John H, McNeely, research assistant. Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
(b) American School Systems— Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
ten-primary education. Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 5. SERVICE: 
ee, sites te nites & Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
imon Covert, specialist in school finance. Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. . sles : : : 
“ide or nd - John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
or Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
ucation. Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

(c) Foreign School Systems— Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
James F. Abel, chief. Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
— M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 

10n. ¢ 
: : ; ‘ + altes + . 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
—_ K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. Education. ' 
: Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
(d) Special Problems— - Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. ucation of Teachers. 
lise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
children, : ; a Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision, Timon Covert, coordinater. 





FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


received. 





FREE .. 
List of Educational Research Studies of State Departments 
of Education and State Education Associations, 1930-31 


Mimeographed Circular No. 44 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $/ for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 


eee 


} one address at 35 cents a year each. 
; Office of Education, 

sie cols + wae reendsea ewes nee Fon FOV ECOMESS OCB OR Department of the Interior, 

Washi eo 
Li puiwicnatthc ba had Xe tcldov-e.ae pos 6 Oban ewe eSoss EitoLenn oagen 
Please send me Circular No. 44, “List of Educational Research 

SE iia GEE die i oc bd Ub a0). 9 0.05, eRe eon Studies of State Departments of Education and State Education Asso- 
i ciations, 1930-31.” 
‘ ies dicate titinéeiewktingoddnescés cite Ciieeaeres 
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HELPS FOR SCHOOLS 


Celebrating the George Washington 


Bicentennial 


By FLorence C. Fox 


\ssociale Specialist in Elementary Education, 


(flice of Education 


\ comprehensive annotated bibliography 
of 


‘# Jo00ks for 
pupils to 
read about 
George 
Washing- 
ton and 
his time. 


Il. Free ma- 
terials 
available 
to schools. 


111. Musie. 
LV. Pictures. 
V. Poems. 


VI. Plays 
pageants, 
and dram- 
atizaltions. 


VIl. Suggest ed 
activities 
for pupils. 


VIII. Additional 


source ma- 
terial for 
teachers. 


A limited supply of free 


copies is available 


; 


Requests should he ser 
lo the 


(COMMISSIONER 
oF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Washington 
Celebration 
Programs 


The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission will send schools on request withoul 
charge the following 12 programs, divided 
into 48 subtopics, on the personality, 
character, and achievements of our first 
President: 


PROGRAM I—Family Relationships of 
George Washington. 


PROGRAM 11—Homes of George Washing- 
ton. 


Procram~ IIll—Youth and Manhood of 
George Washington. 


Procram I\V—The Mother of George 
Washington. 


PROGRAM \—George Washington the 
Man of Sentiment. 


ProGram \VI—George Washington the 
Man of Action in Mili- 
tary and Civil Life. 

Procram VIIl—George Washington the 
Christian. 

Program VIll—George Washington the 
Leader of Men. 

Program I\—The Social Life of Gecrge 
Washington. 


PROGRAM \—George Washington the 
Builder of the Nation. 


Procram XI—George Washington the 
President (1789-1797). 

I—The Home Making of 
George and Martha 
Washington. 


Procram \ 


For above publications address 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON BurLpING, Wasuincton, D. C 


The Commission has also issued a series of 16 
George Washington pamphlets repre senting some 
aspect of WW ashinglon’s life environment, and activities. 























































Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau 


When the Class Studies Weather — 


Visual aids may be obtained from Uncle Sam 


FREE .. . to Principals and Teachers of High Schools 








ryan iets) me + 


The Educational Series 


Issued by the United States Weather Bureau includes— 


1. Cloud Forms—A chart with 12 half-tone plates prepared with a view to aiding observers 
in the identifications of the several cloud forms according to the International System of 
Classification. 


2. The Weather Bureau—lIts history and duties. 

















3. Wind Barometer Table—A summary of ™ 
the wind and barometer indications for | l 
the United States and the character U. S. Weather Bureau, 
of weather to be expected. ) Washington, D.C. ) 
4. Explanation of the Weather Map— This Kindly send me the Educational Series on weather 
publication will help you to under- which is available free to high-school principals and 
; stand more clearly the symbols and | teachers. | 
: lines you find on a daily weather map. | | 
| Name 
5. Sample copy of the Washington Daily | N: | 
a * { 
Weather Map. | School | ' 
6. Price list of publications. | | 
City State 
‘ | 
ei: awl 
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